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The nurse who wished to hear a report from a German Society on 
Epilepsy probably referred to the International Congress on the Preven- 
tion of Epilepsy which met last October in Berlin. We are sorry to say 
that, so far, we have been unable to find any report whatever on their 
proceedings, either in foreign or home journals, though a close watch 
has been kept on current literature in the Academy of Medicine. The 
Congress in all probability works on, largely, social lines and is perhaps 
not an entirely medical, technical body. If possible to procure its trans- 
actions from Germany we will do our best to obtain it. 

Some attention was paid to epilepsy at a congress on the care of the 
insane, also in Berlin last October. There, Dr. Thiemich emphasized 
the digestive disturbances of nurslings as causes of epilepsy. Hoppe said 
the special causes were rachitis and infectious diseases. He believes 
the percentage of inherited idiocy and epilepsy to be smaller than has been 
previously supposed, while the share of hereditary syphilis in causing 
epilepsy he holds to be greater than generally supposed. Frau van 
Deventer spoke of the difficulty of finding work for convalescent epilep- 
tics. Men should work on the land or at country trades. Women should 
never go into domestic service but should work by the hour. 

One of the most brilliant and able medical women who call the 
famous Blackwell sisters their teachers is Dr. Yaniei Kin, of China, 
now on a visit to this country in preparation for some hospital and 
nursing work which is to be carried on by the Chinese government, 
and of which the general direction is to be centralized in the hands 
of Dr. Kin. 

Dr. Kin already has one Chinese nurse who has been trained at 
Guy's Hospital, in London, ready to collaborate with her, and a visit 
to Dr. Kin in behalf of the forthcoming third volume of Nursing History 
secured a promise that this nurse will herself write for it an account 
of the projected governmental nursing service. Dr. Kin has brought 
with her another nurse who will go through a complete training in 
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this country and then join in the undertaking. Like the advertisers, 
we shall not tell the whole story now but refer to the book when it 
is finished. 

The third volume has also been promised the collaboration of a 
Filipino nurse trained under American methods. It will secure this 
through the kindness of Miss McCalmont who has recently returned 
from the Philippines. 

The Matrons' Council has sent a letter to the treasurer of St. 
Thomas's Hospital, enclosing the following resolution for the Florence 
Nightingale Memorial Committee: 

"The Matrons' Council of Great Britain and Ireland is of the 
opinion, that the Nurses' Memorial to Florence Nightingale should take 
the form of a statue, to be erected in some suitable position as a perma- 
nent memorial and a lasting sign to future ages of the admiration and 
appreciation of the twentieth century nurses, for the great foundress 
of their profession. The Matrons' Council deprecates the idea of plac- 
ing in the forefront of the Nurses' Memorial a scheme, however praise- 
worthy, for the personal benefit of nurses themselves." 

To this letter and resolution no reply was received. 

The final decision as to the form Miss Nightingale's memorial 
shall take has not reached us. 

The monthly Bulletin of the alumna? association of the new school 
for nurses under the Assistance Publique of Paris is a very attractive and 
creditable journal. The last number has a picture of the class of 1910, 
an account of the visit of the Queen of Bulgaria to the school, news of 
the school and the hospitals, a professional article, and a very good 
account of Miss Nightingale, with a couple of cuts. 

It is touching to hear that, when the usual group from this school 
went as usual to St. Bartholomew's in London last winter for their 
work there, the first thing they did was to make a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Miss Nightingale and lay flowers upon it. 

The English nurses' registration bill is again before the House 
of Commons. Eight influential societies of nurses and medical men 
have affiliated in a central committee to support it, and it has also 
the backing of excellent men of all the different political parties. In 
some ways, the prospects for its success have never been brighter, yet 
the unrest in British politics at present is such as to make any woman's 
bill uncertain, simply because it is likely to be crowded out. 
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Some of the Irish nurses went over to England to the pageant, 
taking with them the green banner and insignia of the Irish nurses' 
association. St. Bridget, who presided over everything beautiful in 
nature and art, was symbolized in the procession. The Irish nurses 
are going to have a Nurses Hostel in Dublin. 

It is satisfactory to know that the Queen's Nurses' Magazine, which 
has heretofore been kept going by the individual altruism and pro- 
fessional labors of Lady Hermione Blackwood, who, it will be remem- 
bered, did so much to organize the admirable exhibit of appliances 
and contrivances belonging to district nursing, at the London Congress, 
has now been officially adopted by the Institute. The British Journal 
says: 

" The Queen's Nurses' Magazine, with the first number of the new 
year, enters upon a new stage in its history as the Council of the 
Queen's Institute. The Institute, realizing the importance and value 
of the Magazine to Queen's Nurses, has decided to undertake in future 
the responsibility for its financial and business arrangements, and an 
editorial committee has been appointed, constituted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss Amy Hughes; Editors, Lady Hermione Blackwood and Miss 
Maule, with Miss Cowper, Miss Eden, Miss Grace Gillie, Miss L. Hill, 
Miss Lamont, Miss K. Macqueen, Miss Parkin, Miss P. W. Peter, Miss C. 
du Sautoy, and Miss Ellinor Smith as coadjutors." 

Queen's nurses owe a debt of gratitude to Lady Hermione Black- 
wood for establishing the Magazine, and demonstrating its value through 
the years during which she bore the sole responsibility. 

Every visiting nursing association, not only abroad, but in this 
country too, ought to take this ably edited and living record of the 
work of the Queen's Jubilee Nurses, who belong to the best organized 
visiting nurse system in the world. The price is two shillings and it 
should be ordered from Miss P. W. Peter, Wootton Lodge, Ashleigh 
Eoad, Horsham, Sussex, Eng. 

The position of the public school nurse is receiving considerable 
attention in foreign journals. The staff under the London County 
Council is being largely increased and the country districts are also 
looking up.' The school doctors now wish the nurse to be able to 
recognize ringworm, which is refreshing to hear after the dissent of 
others we have heard on this serious point. We have heard a district 
nurse say: "The school nurse who cannot recognize ringworm would 
not know a little woollv dog if she met it on the street." 
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Dr. Lande has an excellent article on the school nurse and sanitary 
inspection in the Garde-Malade Hospitaliere; Paris has already made 
an initial step in the common schools, and Bordeaux has long had 
similar work in a couple of large girls' schools. 

Talking about the length of training and the declarations that three 
years is too long a course, the managers of the Edinburgh Infirmary, 
one of the finest and foremost training schools of the world, have decided 
to lengthen the three-year course to four years. They believe that, with 
the many special advantages the hospital possesses for training, nurses 
cannot properly receive all these advantages in less than four years' 
time. They are also arranging a revised and thorough curriculum for 
graded study. 

The February number of the Nursing Journal of India gives the 
complete proceedings of the second annual conference of the trained 
nurses' association of that country. The papers dealing with the vast 
problems of training and standardizing native nurses are very interest- 
ing, and show the most consecrated devotion on the part of their 
writers. The Journal at the end of its first year is in a satisfactory 
financial condition, though the shareholders are still to be paid. As 
usual with journals, all those who should take it have not done so, and 
we suggest that friends and sympathizers in America could not better 
help their far-away sisters than by subscribing. Training schools ought 
to make it a rule to take in foreign nursing journals. Not enough of 
them realize this duty. The subscription from this country is $1.25, and 
should be sent to Mrs. M. Barr, Datoobhoy Mansions, Mayo Road, 
Bombay. 



